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According to district adminis- 
tratora, the typical high school 
student averaged 5 hours, of 
credit classes per day in the 
1981-82 scbpol year. 

On the average, districts re- 
quired a total of 19.8 credits 
for graduation, or about 5 
credits per year for the typical 
4-year program. Districts 
reported an average of 21.7 
credits were normally completed 
by graduating students— -about 2 
more than the average number 
required. 

Included in the total of 19.8 
credits were average require- 
ments of 3.6 credits in English/ 
language arts, 2.6 in social 
studies/history, 1.7,in mathe- 
matics, 1.6 in science, leas 
than 0.1 in foreign languages, 
and 1.7 in physical education/ 
health. 

Mi n imum competency tests were 
required for gradua ion in 
one-fourth of the dio^ricts. 

About one-fourth (23 percent) of 
t he . d i s t r ic t s had a formal 
policy requiring the regular 
assignment of homework at the 
senior high s.c hool level. 

Inservice teacher training for 
subject matter competence was 
required by 22 percent of the 
districts . 

Only 13 percent of all districts 
required minimum competency 
t^sts for teachers. 

The American College Testing 
(ACT) Program college aptitude 
test was more widely adminis- 
tered in 61 percent of the dis- 
tricts, while the Scholastic 
Apl:itude Tests (SAT) were admin- 
istered to more students in the 



remaining 39 percent of the dis- 
tricts. Almost half ofall 
seniors (46 percent) took either 
the ACT or the SAT, 

The average district score was 
19-0 on the ACT, 461 oft the 
mathematics portion of the SAT, 
and 433 on the verbal portion 
of the SAT. 

About half of thie higfif. school 
graduates (43 percent) planned 
to attend 2- or 4-year colleges. 

Of eight. listed activities to 
impi'ove high school student 
achievement, administrators gave 
the highest ratings to increas- 
ing'daily attendance (66 per- 
cent ), increasing the number of 
credits required in core sub- 
jects (47 percent), and estab- 
lishing/increasing the number of 
study skills courses (47 per- 
cent) . Establishing/increasing 
minimum competency requirements 
for graduation and requirements 
for inservice teacher training 
were rated as highly important 
by 29 and 28 perceut of the 
districts, respectively . The 
other activities (establishing/ 
increasing minimum competency 
tests for teachers , increasing 
the amount of homework, and 
extending the school day' or 
year) were rated highly inf^^or- 
tant by less than 10 percent of 
the districts. 

Nine out of 10 districts^91 
percent) reported implementing 
pne OF rttore of the eight listed 
activities to bolster achieve- 
ment between fail 1979 and 
spring 1982. Generally, imple- 
mentation rates corresponded to 
ratings of high importance. 

Survey responses often differed 
by district characteristics — 
enroll me nt size, metropol itan 
status, and geographic r^ion* 



(Based on a nationally representative sample of school districts weighted to 
national estimates.) b * 
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.,Over the, past tbree decades, a 
number of reports expressing concern 
about tne quality of American educa- 

v^tion have appealed in books, profes- 
^iooa], journals, and major newspapers 
and magazines, inr recent years, pub- 
lic concern about the quality of 
, American education has reached a new 
high. Many fao'ts have been cited 
wnich suggest an overall decline in 
•the quality of pubUc^educatiani. For 
example, average sco/es an college 

-placement tests nave decreased 
steadily during the. past 20 years,- a 
sizeable portion of student^ graduat- 
ing from high school are repoi:ted to' 
oe functionally" i 1 1 i t era t e j • and 
cross-cultural comparisons frequently 
show U.S. students lagging behind 
their counterpirts in otb^r developed 
countries. 

In response to these concerns, 
the U.«, Secretary of Education 
established a. National Commission on 
Excellence in Education (ttCEE or the- 
Commission) whose responsibilities 
included: assessing the quality ol 
teaching and learning In the Nation's 
schools; identifying methods .and 
prdgrams for improving achievement, 
particularly among -teenage students: 
' and reportifag these tiqdings and 
recommendations to the Secretary. 

To fulfill its responsibilities, 
the NCEE reviewed tne education 
literature on achievement and neld 

; meetings throughout the country to 
gather testimony from educators and 
others interested in the quality of 
American education. i-n addition, 

•:the Commiss^ion sought current, 
nationally representative data on 
high school requirements and achieve- 
ment . At the request of the NCEE, 
tne National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES) conducted a survey 
of school districts in fall 1982 to 
Obtain the following i n f orroat ion ; 

• Credi,ts*^ required tpr grad- 
uation from high school. ' 

♦ Wnethor districts had 
policy requir em a u t a for 



students, such as minimum 
competency .tests for gradu- 
atioa, or assignment of 
homework. ' 

• 

Whether districts had 
PQl icy requirements for 
teachers, such as inservice 
training and minimum compe- 
tency tests. 



^ Average district scores on 
' college placement tasts and 

. ^ estimated percent of gradif^ 

ate» that planned to attend 
2- or 4-year colJeges. 

. •/ District perceptions re- 
garding the importance of 
various activities intended 
to improve achievement. 

,Triis report is a summary of ttie 
information collected in response tp 
that request. Tbe estimates in this 
report are based on sample data that 
have been weighted to produce 
national estimates. Because these 
estimates are subject to sampling 
variability, many numbers in the text 
hav 1 boen rounded; however, the 
nu2fiCifer§ in th6 tables are the actual 
«8t*mates. PercTents and averages 
hav« been calculated based on the ' 
actual estimates rather than 
rounded values. Throughout 
report , e-SitimaVes of averages 
means per district, not means 
student . 



the 
t n R 
are 
lier 



, Data are presented in tne fol- 
lowing cit ego r ies : all districts 
with high schools, and districts 
clasbified accT&rding to enrollmenc 
size, geographic region, and metro- 
pol itagj-,status (rural, suburban, and 
urban)-. Since 82 percent of the 
rural districts are small (less than 
2,500 students) and 62 percent of 
t»ie urban districts are large (10,000 
or more students), the patterns of 
responses by size and metropolitan 
status often are similar. 



Tne methodology and sampling 
error are discusseo In appendi)^ Ij 
survey questionnaire is pre- 
iu appendix II (inside back 
'Cover) . 



tbe 
sen ted 



^tor ttio purpose of tain survey, a 
credit w u s cl e f i n u d at, a c 1 d .s s 
s<:h<>dul«;d tor a minimum of 200 
minutes per week (275 minutes for a 
laboratory c^ass) for 36 weekn. 
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SURVEY FINUINQS 



aequiremepts for Students 

A major coocero of tbe Commls- 
8loD was acbool requirements of stu^ 
dents. Requirements cited were tine 
^spent In scbool^ 'credits required 
for graduation t basic course require- 
ments ^ and bomework. Tbese require- 
ments and competen&y testing are 
addressed in tbis section.^ 

Time Spent in Scbpol 

Districts were asked to report 
tbe nuro^ber of periods per day a 
typicjLl^ Bt^udent takes for credit 
and tbe ave|^^ge number of minutes in 
^ac b cl ass. pert^od • The range of 
credit class periods repqpted was 4 
to 8 per day> wltb an average of -9.8 
(see t^ le 1). There was little 
v^ar iatti jn' in responses by district 
size or metropolitan st4tust^but 
tbere were sllgbt r egi^nal • djk f 7 
ferences . The Southeast f 6glon 
averaged the lowest number of credit 
class periods taken (5.5) » while the 
Nest and Southwest region averaged 
the highest (6.1).. 

The average number of minutes 
per'' credit class period was 51» with 
a range of 45 minutes in the North 
Atlantic to 54 minutes in the Soutk^- 
east (not on table)... 

Based on the niunber of periods a 
typical student takes for credit and 
the number of^-minutes per period^ 
high school students in 1981-:82 
aver aged 298* minutes or 5 bouts of 
credit, classes each school day. Tbe 
amount of time spent in tuose 
<*cla68e8> however > varied widely 
among districts^ from a high of 350 
minutes (5.8 hours) or more in 10 
perceut of the districtSi to a low of 
240 minutes (4 hours) or less in 
another percent. 

Some small differences were 
found by district size and metropoli- 



tan statust but differences .of up to 
one Bour a day were ^ound among geo«- 
graphic reg4rOns. District adminis- 
trators in tbe West an^d Southwest . 
reported an average of 5.4 hours of 
dally credit class time, while those 
in tbe North Atlltntlc reported an 
average of 4#3 hours* ^ h 

Credits Required for Graduation 

Table 1 also presents findings 
on tbe total credits required for 
graduatiodi tbe^usual and maximum 
number of credits completed, and the 
number of core subjects taken in the 
sen lor year. On the average in 
1981-82| dJLstrlcts required U9«8 v / 
credits for graduation, or abont 5^'"^^ 
credits per 'year for a typlca^l 4-yesCr 
program. 4 However , districts V4ir- ^ 
led widely on the issue of graduat).on 
requirements* Some dlstr.lcts (5 per- 
cent) required as many as 24 credits, 
while others (also about 5 percent) ^> 
required as few as 16.5 creditlft. 
Little variation occurred by dlstrltlr 
sl7j| metropolitan status, or region 
wltb tbe exception that districts iH 
tbe West and Southwest required an 
average of abtout 2 more credits oyer 
a 4-year period than districts in- 
other regions. Tlils finding is con-' 
slstent wltb tbe fact (bat-.dlstricts ' 
in this region bad slightly more ^ 
credit c^ass periods per day. 

On tbe average, districts re- 
ported that students normally com- * 
pleted 21.7 credits by graduation, 
about 2 more than tbe avjsrage number 
required. Districts in tne West And 
Southwest averaged somewhat more 
(23.2). Th9 average maximum credits 
that could be acquired without 
at wending summer school or evening 
courses was 25.3, about 3.5 credits 
more than the number usually acquired 
and 5,5 more tbab tbe number 
required • 



Districts were asked to respond to 
survey questions only as they ap- 
plied to high schools in ttte dis- 
trict. In addition, responses to 
questions regarding policies or 
requirements were intended to 
reflect the cqmbined'^ef feet of State 
and diet riot requirements and pracn 
tices. 



3 

^'Typical** was defined in *tbe ques- 
tionnaire as **more than 50 percent 
of students.** 

4 

All credits have been converted 
to a 4-year t>ase« 
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Table l.—Avoraie number of credit claaaee and minutes of credit classes per day, credits 
required for si^aduatlon, maximum credits obtainable, usual credits at 
Sraduatlon, and credits^ In core subjects taKen In the senior year, by district 
Characteristics! ^60 States and D.C.p fall 1982 / • . uy u*«vrici 



< 







« Average number ^ 


District 
* cbaracterlstlci; 


Credit 
classes 
per 
day^ 


Minutes 

of credit 
classes 
per day2 


Credl|:83 
required 
for srad-> 
uatlon 


Maximum 
oredltf 
possible 


Usual 
credits at 
graduation 


Credits In 
core subjects 
In senior year 


Districts with ' * 


5.8 


298.4 


19,8 


25.3 


21.7^ 


2.9 


Enrollment slzei 


• 












Less than 2,500 


5.9 
5.7 
5.7. 


301.0 • 

292.3 

295.3 


19.9 

19.6^ 

19.7 


25.3 
^ 25.3 ; 
24.3 ' 


21.8 
21.4 
91.2 


2.8- 
3.1 • 
2.9 • 


Reglnn: 






1 






* 



North Atlantic ... 
Great Lakes and 

Plains , 

Southeast , 

Vest and SoJtliw^Gt 

Metropolitan statusi 



5.8 


259.1 


19.1 


26.2 


21.6 


5.8 


298.7 


19.4 


25.4 


21.2 


5.5 


299.2 


19.0 


23.6 


20.2 


6.1 


^ 325.6 


21.4 


25.4 


23.2 



Rural . . < 
Suburban 
Urban • . . 



5.8 
5.8 
;5.8 



302.6' 

290.7 

294.4 



19.8 
19.9 
19.9 



25.2 
25.4 
25.0 



21.6 
21.7 
21.5 



3.2 

2^d 
3.0 
2.7 



2.8 • > 

2.9 
3.0 ^ 



^Taken by a typical student, i.e., more than 50 percent of students. 

2Calculated from the number of periods a typical student' takes for credit and the number 
minutes per period. 

defined as a class scheduled for a minimum of 200 minutes per week 
(275 minutes for a laboratory class) for 36 weeks. Afl credits have been converted 
to a 4*yearyba6e. 
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Districts reported that students 
• took an average credits in 

core subjects ( Engl i^/ language arts, 
matberoaticsi science, social studies/ 
history, and f o r e i g n ,1 anguages ) 
during the senior year- Regional 
averages ranged from 2.7 in the West 
and Southwest to 3*2 in the North 
Atlantic* 

These results indicate that the 
Nation's public school districts are 
relatively homogeneous on student « 
credit requirements regardless of 
size and metropolitan status. How- 

ever , nsoTne "regional dlff^renees were 

found. For example, total credits 
required for graduation differed 
regionally by as much as 2 credits, 
and the number of^maximum and usual 
credits completed by graduation., 
differed among regions as well, Dis-- 
trictB in the West and Southwest had 
slightly more credit class periods 
per day, longer class days, more 
required credits, and more credits 
usually completed than districts in 
other regions, 

Basic Course Requirements 

The National Commission on Ex- 
cellence in Education recommended 
that "State and local high school 
graduation requirements be strength- 
ened and.thf at a minimum, all 
students seeking a diploma be 
required to lay the foundations in 
the Five New basics.'*^ The follow- 
ing curriculurr was recommended: 4 
years of fcl^gllsh; 3 years of mathe- 
matics; 3 years of science; 3 years 
Qf social studies; and one-half year 
of computer science. In addition, 
for college-bound students, the Com- 
mission recommended that 2 years of 
foreign language be ^required* 



Table 2 presents a summary of 
survey responses to questions about 
the number of credits required in 
core subject areas. For comparison, 

^a credit corresponds to a year of 

' coursework . 

In 198f-82, districts required 
an average* of 3.6 years of English/ 
language arts, slightly less than che 
Commission ' s recommend at ion of 4 
years. Almost two-thirds of the dis- 
tricts (63 percent) reported requir- 
ing '*4'' years of English and one- 
third (35 percent) required "3" 
-•year-s.-fi- 

The national average for re- 
quired courses in social studies/ 
history was 2.6 years, compared with 
the Commission's recommendation of 3 
years. One-half of the districts 
required at least *'3" years of social 
studies, and approximately two-fifths 
required "2" years. Only 10 percent 
of the districts required le6s than 
"2" years. 

The Commission recommended 3 
years of credit both in mathematics 
and in science. The survey, however, 
showed that the average national 
requirements in these subjects were 
only 1.7 nd 1.6 years, respectively. 
Almos • 'Alf of the districts (48 per- 
cent) Quired *^2" years of course- 
work i -.thematics, but 44 percent 
requlr^ '^1" yoar or less. Only 8 
percet^v of the districts required 
more than *'2" years of mathematics. 
The distribution of science require- 
ments was similar to mathematics: 46 
percent of the districts required 
"2" years of science, 48' percent 
required "1" year or less, and only 
5 percent required more than "2" 
years. 



U.S. Department of Education, 
The National Commission on Excel-* 
lence in Education, A Nation at 
Risk ; The Imperative for Educatio n 
ReforiTj. Washington, D.C. U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1983. 



When there is a reference in 
quotes to the number of years of 
courseworK, these numbers are 
defined as follows: "1" year in- 
cludes responses between 0.51 and 
1.50 years' credit; "2" years in- 
eludes responses between 1.51 and 
2.50 years' credit; etc. 
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Table A.-^Average number of credits required for cradui^tion, by subject area and 
by district obaracteristicst 50 States and D.C., fall 1082 



District 
characteristics 



Tofal 



Mathe- 
matics 



CredUsl required for graduation 



Science 



English/ 
lanfuago 
arts 



Social 
studies/ 



Poreicn 
languages 



-Not applicable* 



?o^?^ defined as a cU&e scheduled for d minimum of 200 minutes per week 

C275 Mnutes for a laboratory class) for 36 weeks. All credits have been 
converted to a 4-year base. 

^For college-bound students. 



Physical 

education/ 
health 



NCE£ recomendations .... 




3.0 


3.0 


4.0 


3.0 


2.02 




All districts with 


19.8 


1.7 


1.6 


3.6 


2.6 


<.l 


1.7 


Enrol Inent sizei 
















Less than 2,500 ....... 

2,500 - 9,999 


19.9 
19.6 
19.7 


1.7 
1.6 
1.7 


1.6 
1.5 
1.5 


3.6 
3.7 
3.6 


2.5 
2.7 
2.6 


<.l 
.1 
<.l 


1.7 
1.8 
1.7 


Regioni 
















Great Lakes and 
Vest and Southwest 


19.1 

19.4 
19.0 
21.4 


1.7 

1.4 
1.9 
1.9 


1.5 

1.5 
1.7 
1.7 


4.0 

3.4 
3.8 
3.6 


3.0 

2.5 
2.3 
2.5 


.1 

<.l 

.1 ' 
<.l 


1.9 

1.5 
1.5 
1.9 


Metropolitan statusi 


















19.8 
19.9 
19.9 


1.7 
1.6 
1.9 


1.6 
1.4 
1.6 


3.6 
3.7 
3.8 


2.6 
2.6 

2.6 

ft 


<.l 
<.l 
.1 


1.6 

1.9 
1.9 
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Survey findings showed tbat re- 
qulreasnts top pbysleal education and 
health oourses were the same as for 
matbenatlos and science (1.7 cred- 
its) • Foreign language graduation 
reaulrenents were almost non-exis- 
tent , with a nat^jf^al average 
requirement of less than 0.1 credit. 
Only 3 percent of all districts 
reported having requirements for 
foreign languages. 

^ Course requirements did not vary 
significantly by district size or 
metropolitan statuSi but some dif- 
ferences wofil found among regions for 
certain subjects. The Great Lakes 
and Plains region required less 
matbematlcs (1.4 years) t^han the 
Southeast or the West and Southwest 
regions (lt9 years). Social studies 
requirements In the North Atlantic 
region (3 years) were greater than 
those in any of the other regions by 
at least one-half year. 

When combined, these six sub- 
jects (mathematics, science, English/ 
language arts, social studies/ 
history, foreign languages, and phys- 
ical education/health) account for 
an average of only. 11.2 credits, or 
just sl'ghtly more than half the 
total required for graduation. 

Minimum Competency Test 
Requirements 

Administrators In one-fourth of 
the districts said that their dis- 
trict o^ State had formal written 
policies requiring mlnlmiim competency 
tests for high school graduation In 
1981-82 (table 3), Of those, 90 per- 
cent required tests In mathematics, 
80 percent In English/language arts, 
and 47 percent In other areas, auch 
as reading, writing,, and life skills. 

Minimum competency test require- 
ments varied In all three district 
classifications. Proportionately 
twice as many urban districts (42 
percent) as rural districts (19 per- 
cent) required these tests for gradu- 



ation. Similarly, 47 percent of the 
large districts had competency test 
requirements compared with 21 percent 
of tbe small districts. Regional 
differences In competency test re-- 
qulrements were even greater, ranging 
from 6 percent of the districts in 
the Qreat Lakes and Plains to 49 
percent in the North Atlantic « 

Homework Requirements 

Tbe Commission recommended that 
"significantly more time be devoted 
to learning the New Basics.'* As a 
sugg est ion for implementing this 
recommend at ion , tbe report stated 
that , "Students in high schools 
should be assigned tar more homework 
than is now the case." Districts 
were asked whether they^had formal 
policies requiring that homework be 
assigned, reviewed, and discussed 
* with students. 

Nationwide, about 20 percent of 
the districts had formal policies 
requiring regular assignment pf home- 
work at tbe elementary. Junior high, 
and senior high levels (table 4). 

Large districts and urban dis- 
tricts were more likely to have 
formal boroework policies than were 
small districts and rural districts. 
For example, at the senior high 
level, 36 percent of the large dis- 
tricts had formal homework policies, 
compared with only 20 percent of tbe 
. sroal 1 districts. Formal homework 
policies at the senior high level 
were most prevalent in North Atlantic 
districts (36 percent); in other 
regions, between 16 percent (South- 
east ) and 22 percent (Great Lakes 
and Plains) of the districts had 
policies. 

Administrators in about half the 
districts (55 percent) reported that 
homework was required to be reviewed 
by a teacher or teaching assistant, 
but only one-third of the districts 
required tbat results of homework be 
discussed with students. 



Table 3,— Ku«ber and percent of dlstrlctfl rS^liirlng minimum competency tests for graduation 
and subject areas In which tests are required, by district charactorlstlcst 
50 States and D.C., fall 1982 



District 


Districts 
with high 
schools 


Districts 
requiring minimum 
competency tests 


r * — 

Areas in which tests 
are required 
(in percents 6f colum 3) 


char&cteristlcs 


Number 


Percent^ 


Mat he- 
matics 


English/ 
language 
arts 


Other2 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


tt 


9 




n,370 


2 ,685 


25 


90 


80 


47 


cn ro i imen v e i ze t 














3,500 - 9,999 


7,787 
2,943 
641 


1,607 
978 
301 


21 
33 
47 


90 
90 
92 


75 
87 
88 


48 
42 

50 


Reg ion t 














Great Lakes and 

Vest and Soutbvest «... 


2,079 

4,693 
1,688 
2,911 


1,015 ' 

288. 
457 
1,125 


49 

6 

27 
39 


93 

95 
99 
83 


91 

96 
86 
64 


29 

47 
33 
72 


Metropolitan statust 
















7,280 
3,725 
366 


1,359 
1,371 
155 


19 
37 
42 


90 
90 

97 


81 

78 

91 


39 

S3 
S3 



^Based on districts with high schools (column 2). 



^Sucb as reading, writing, life skills. 



Table 4.— Percent of districts witn policies requiring homework assignment, review, and discussion, 
by district characteristics! 50 States and D.C., fall 1982 



District 


Districts 
with high 


Districts with formal 
policies requiring regular 
assignment of homework att 


Districts 
requiring 
homework to 
be reviewed 
by teacher/ 
teaching 

assistant 

-* 


Districts 
requiring that 
the results of 
homework 
assignments 
be discussed 
with studeTits 


characteristics 


schools 


Elementary 
level 


Junior 
high 
level 


Senior 
high 
level 


1 


2 




4 


5 


6 


7 








(In percents of column 2) 






11,370 


20 


22 


23 


55 


34 


Enrollment sizes 
















7,787 
2,942 
641 


16 
26 

30 


19 
27 
35 


20 
29 
36 


56 
52 
44 


33 
35 
33 


Regiont 














Great Lakes and PUins . 


2,079 
4,693 
1,688 
2,911 


27 
20 
20 
14 


36 
20 
16 
19 


36 
22 
16 
19 


S3 
56 

. 55 
^ 53 


35 
39 
24 
30 


Metropolitan statust 
















7,280 
3,725 

366 


18 

22 
36 


19 
27 
46 


19 
29 
40 


56 
51 
52 


35 
32 
34 
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Requirefflente for Teachers 



In recent j^earBi concern has 
been expressed about the quality of 
teachers. The Commission reported 
that "too many teachers are being 
drawn from the bottom quarter of 
graduating high school and college 
students^" and that "half of the 
newly employed mathematics, science i 
and English teachers are not quali- 
fied to teach these subjects*'* 

Educators and legislators have 
proposed many methods to improve the 
qual ity of teachers and teaching • 
School districts often focus on two 
of these methodst requirements for 
inservice teacher training i and mini- 
mum competency testing of teachers. 

Inservice Teacher Training 
Requirements 

Administrators in about one- 
fourth of the districts (22 percent) 
reported that their district or State 
bad formal written policies requiring 
inservice teacher training for sub- 
ject matter competence in 1981-82 
(table 5). Of these districtSi 92 
percent required training in mathe- 
maticsi 92 percent in English, and 
75 percent in science* 

As in the case of student test- 
ing and homework requirements, in^ 
service teacher training requirements 
were more prevalent in large and 
urban districts (33 and 34 percent) 



than in small and rural districts 
(20 and 23 percent). Regionally, 
inservice training requirements 
ranged from 16 percent of the dis- 
tricts in the Great Lakes and Plains 
to 31 percent in the Southeast. 

Minimum Competency Test 
Requirements for Teachers 

Only 13 percent of all districts 
indicated that the district or State 
required new or aire ad y employed 
teachers to pass a miaimuro competency 
test (table 6)* Of these districts, 
about three-fourths required testing 
in mathematics and English (74 and 
76 percent, respectively), 86 percent 
in general knowledge, and 66 percent 
in science* 

Proportionately more large dis- 
tricts (26 percent) than small dis- 
tricts (10 percent) had competency 
test requirements for teachers, but 
no differences were found between 
urban (14 percent) and rural dis- 
tricts (15 percent). Regional dif- 
ferences were particularly striking. 
Competency testing of teachers was 
seldom required by districts in the 
North Atlantic and in the Great 
Lakes and Plains (2 percent or less). 
By cent rast almost one-fourth of 
the districts in the West and South- 
west (21 percent) and about half of 
the districts in the Southeast (48 
percent) required tests. 
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Table 5. — Number and-lpercent of districts requiring inservice teacher training for subject 
matter competv'^nco, and areas in which inservice training is required, by district 
characteristics! 50 States and D.C. * fall 1982 



District cnaracter istics 


Districts 
with high 
schools 


Districts 
requiring 
inservice 
teacher training 


Area in which inservice 

training is required 
(in percents of column 3) 


Number 


Percent* 


Mathe* 
matics 


Science 


English/ 
language 
arts 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 




11,370 


2,450 


22 


< 92 


75 


92 


Enrollment sizet 














Less than 2,500 


7,787 


1 , Doo 


on 


on 




flQ 
OO 


2,500 - 9,999 


2,942 


704 


24 


96 


85 


100 




641 


213 


33 


93 


87 


92 


Rejion 1 
















2,079 


364 


18 


73 


58 


96 


Great Lakes and Plains ... 


4,693 


765 


16 


99 


77 


90 




1,688 


523 


31 


85 


70 


93 




2,911 


799 


27 


99 


85 


91 


Metropolitan statust 
















7,280 


1,703 


23 


91 


74 


91 




3,725 


624 


17 


95 


74 


92 




366 


124 


34 


92 


91 


99 



*Based on districts with high schools (column 2?. 



Table 6. — Number and percent of districts requiring minimum competency tests for teachers, 
and subject areas in which tests are required, by district characteristics: 
50 States and D.C., fall 1982 



District ) 
characteristics 


Districts 
with high 
schools 


Districts, requiring 
minimum competency 
tests for teachers 


Areas in which minimum competency 
tests for teachers are required 
(In percents of column 3) 


Number 


Percent* 


Mathe- 
matics 


Science 


English/ 
language 
arts 


General 
knowledge 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 




11,370 


1,481 


13 


74 


66 


76 


86 


Enrollment size: 
















Less than 2,500 . . . 


7,787 


eoo 


10 


80 


76 


80 


86 




2,942 


511 


17 


06 


57 


68 


83 


10,000 or more .... 


841 


1.70 


26 


71 


48 


79 


91 


Region : 
















North Atlantic .... 


2,079 


38 


2 


100 


100 


100 


3 


Great Lakes and 


















4,693 


19 


1 


100 


95 


100 


100 




1,688 


808 


48 


79 


73 


82 


87 


West and South- 


















2,911 


616 


21 


65 


54 


65 


88 


Metropolitan statusi 


















7,280 


1,084 


15 


69 


67 


-....71 


88 




3,725 


344 


9 


86 


61 


88 


76 




366 


53 


14 


100 


83 


100 


98 



*Baaei on districts with high schools (column 2). 
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Acblevement 



The College Board*8 Scholastic 
Aptitude Tests (SAT) and the American 
College Ti*aiQing (ACT) Program' s col- 
lege aptitude tests are the major 
college placement tests uded in the 
United States, These tests also 
have been used as measures of efiec-* 
tiveness for high school programs. 
While this use has been criticized i'^ 
these tests continue to be us?ed to 
issess school effectiveness because 
other standardized' me asures are 
1 acking • 

Over the past two decades, 
scores on these standardized tests 
havw declined steadily. As the NCEE 
reported, between 1963 and 1980, 
average scores on the verbal portion 
of the SAT dropped more than 50 
points (from 479 to 424), while 
scores on the mathematics portion 
dropped almost 40 points (from 501 
to 468) Average scores on the 
ACT followed similar pattern: 
scores dropped from an average of 
19.9 in 1970 to an average of 18.4 
in 1 982.7 The decline of scores 
on these standardized tests was one 
of the factors that led the NCEE to 
conclude that the Nation's education 
system was ''at risk." In this' 
survey, district achievement was 
assessed by two items: average 
scores on either the SAT or ACT (the 
test more widely administered ia<pthe 
district) and the percentage of 
graduates intending to go on to 2- 
or 4-year colleges. 

The ACT was more widely admin- 
istered in 61 percent of the dis- 
tricts, while in 39 percent, more 
students took the SAT (not on table). 
There were distinct regional varia- 
tions on which test was administered 
the most. In the North Atlantic, the 
SAT was more widely administered in 



almost all (94 percent) of the dis- 
tricts. The reverse was true in the 
Great Lakes and Plains, where 88 per- 
cent of the districts reported ACT 
scores. The AC^ was more widely 
administered in 66 percent of the 
districts in the Southeast and 55 
percent in the West and Southwest. 

About half of thd- seniors (46 
percent) in all districts took either 
the SAT or ACT in 1981-82 (table 7), 
although the proportions per district 
ranged from 1 to 100 percent* The 
average district score was 461 on the 
mathematics portion of the SAT and 
433 on the verbal portion. On the 
ACT, the average district composite 
score was 19.0. 

Possible student scores on the 
ACT range from 1 to 36. The ACT 
Program reported an average composite 
score for students tested during the 
1981-82 school year of 18. 4» Student 
scores on the SAT mathematics or ver- 
bal tests may range from 200 to 800. 
The Co liege Entrance Examination 
Board reported an average mathematics 
SAT score of 467 and a verbal SAT 
score of 426 for college bound 
seniors of the class of 1982. There- 
fore, the average student scores and 
the average district scores from this 
study are quite close for both tlie 
ACT and SAT. 

Individual district scores on 
thesa achievement tests varied great- 
ly. For example, of the districts 
reporting SAT scores, 10 percent 
reported average mathematics scores 
of 400 or low^r, while another 10. 
percent reported averages of 520 or 
higher. Similarly, of the districts 
reporting ACT scores, 12 percent had 
composite averages of 16.0 or lower, 
while another 12 percent averaged 
22 .0 or higher . 



Boyer, E. L. High Sc hool: A Report 
.Seco ndary Education in IVmerica . 
New York: Harper and Kow, 1983. 



U.S. Department of Education, The 
National Commission on Excellence in 
Education. A Nation at Risk: The 
Imperati ve for Educational Reform . 
Washington, D.C. U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1983. 
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Table 7. — Average SAT scores, ACT scores, and percentages of seniors taking SAT or ACT, 
and graduates planning to attend 2* or 4-year colleges, by district 
characteristics} 50 States and D.C., fall 1982 



Average 


District 
characteristics 


Mathematics 
SAT score 


Verbal 
SAT score 


Composite 
ACT score 


Percent of 

seniors 
taking SAT 
or ACT test 


Percent of 
graduates 
planning to 
go to college 


All districts with 














461.1 


432.8 


19.0 


46.3 . 


48.8 


Enrollment size: 


- 












455.9 


433.7 


19.1 


46.9 


46.2 




467.0 


433.0 


18.5 


45.5 


49.5 




465.4 


427.2 


18.4 


42.5 


52.4 


Region: 














464.0 


439.7 


(♦) 


48.3 


51.4 


Great Lakes and 












(♦) 


(*) 


19.8 


45.4 


47. A 




421.6 


388.2 


17.5 


43.2 


42.3 


West and Southwest . . * 


466.3 


440.2 


17.8 


48.1 


53.0 


Metropolitan statust 














455.3 


424.9 


19.2 


47.2 


47.7 




467.6 


442.0 


18.6 


44.8 


50.4 




449.6 ' 


413.3 


18.4 


44.7 


54.3 



^Estimates are unreliable because they are based on too few districts. 

Note. — Districts reported averages only for the more widely administered test. By 

size, districts that reported using the SAT were ahout 29 percent of the small 
districts, 58 percent of the medium-sized district:., and 65 percent of the large 
districts. In the remaining districts, the ACT was the more widely administered 
test. By region, SAT districts were 94 percent of the North Atlantic, 12 percent 
of the Great Lakes and Plains, 34 percent of the Southeast, and 45 percent of the 
v/v-'st and Southwest.^ By metropolitan statusi SAT districts were 63 percent of 
urban districts, 57 percent of suburban districts, and 28 percent of rural 
districts. 



Achievement test scores also 
differed by district characteristics. 
For Instance, urban districts 
reported lower average SAT scoras 
tban suburban districts^ although 
average ACT scores were about e^qual . 
Districts In the Southeast reported 
.^tbe lowest SAT scores on botb the 
'mathematics and verbal portions ^of 
the test. Districts In the Great 
Lakes and Plains reported the Highest 
ACT scores. 9 

District administrators reported 
that about half (49 percent), of tbldlr 
graduates planned to go to 2- or 
4-year colleges. Agaln» there was 



variation among dlstrlccs. Ten per- 
cent of tbe districts reported one- 
fourtb or fewer graduates planned to 
go to college. Another 10 percent 
reported three-fourths or more 
planned to attend. 

Proportionately more graduates 
In urban districts (54 percent) 
Intended to go to college than 
graduates in rural districts (48 per- 
cent). By region, the proportions 
i3lannlng to attend college ranged 
from blgbs of 53 and 51 percent In 
the West and Southwest and In toe 
Nortn Atlantic^ respectively » to 42 
percent in the Southeast. 



ERIC 
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North Atlantic districts were ex- 
cluded from the ACT regional anal- 
ysesi and Great Lakes and Plains 
districts were excluded from the SAT 
analyses because the numbers of dis- 
tricts reporting scores were too 
small to provide reliiible estimates. 
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Actlviti»t,to Improve Acbievettent 



District admiDlst rators were 
aeked to rate tbe relative importance 
(bigb» mediufflt or 7ow) to district 
policy of eacb of tbe following 
activities designed to improve aca- 
demic achievement in bigb scboolsi 

e Increase daily attendance> 

e Increase credit require- 
ments in core subjects, 

e Establisb/ increase courses 
to improve students' study 
skills/bablts> 

e Establisb/ increase minimum 
competency requirements for 
graduation^ 

e * Establisb/lncrease require- 
ments for inservice teacber 
training for subject matter 
competence t 

e Increase amount of bome- 
work» 

e Extend tbe school day or 
tbe school year» and 

e Establish/ increase minimum 
competency tests for teach- 
ers* 

Administrators were asked wheth- 
er their districts had implemented 
any of these activities between fall 
1979 and spring 1982 » and whether 
they planned to implement the activi- 
ties by the 1984--85 school year. 

Activities Rated as Highly 
Important 

Increasing daily attendance was 
rated as the most important way to 
improve high school achievement; two- 
tbirds of the district administrators 
rated this activity as highly impor- 
tant (table 8). This finding about 
dail y attendance probably ref lectF< 
tbe general attitude that more tir.e 



in school will improve academic 
achievement. Although two-tbirds of 
tbe districts rated this activity as 
highly important t nationwide the per 
district absentoeism rate for bigb 
schools was only 6 percent. Individ- 
ual districts ranged from 1 to 23 
percent (not on table). 

Increasing core credit require- 
ments and improving students' study 
skills were also rated as Highly 
important means of improving achieve- 
ment • ATmost 50 percent of tbe« 
administrators strongly j^avored 
inc r easing the number of credits 
required in core subjects and' estab- 
lishing or increasing tbe number of 
study skills courses offered^. 

Sore than one-fourth of tbe 
administrators rated minimum compe- 
tency requirelK^nts for graduation 
and. expanded inservice training for 
teachers as very important. Less 
than 10 percent rated the remaining 
alternatives (minimum competency 
test s for teacberst increasing tbe 
amount of bomeworkt or increasing 
tbe school day rr year) as highly 
important. Howe/er, nearly 50 per- 
cent believed that increasing home- 
work was at least moderately impor- 
tant (not on table). 

Administrators in large dis- 
tricts were more likely to rate 
xnc reases in attendance! minimum 
competency requiremeucc for gradua* 
tion» and inservice traiairig as very 
important compared with administra- 
tors in small districts. Urban 
dist r ic t responses resembled those 
of large districts and rural re- 
sponses corresponded to those of 
small districts. 

Responses a^so differed by 
region* For examplef districts In 
the Great Lakes and Plains were less 
likely to rate study skills cour&es 
and minimum competency requirements 
as highly important compared wlt'b 
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Table 8. — Percent of dlfttrlctM rating actlvitieB to improve academic achievement In hlgb 
schools as highly Important, by district characteristics! 50 States and D*C. i 
fall 1982 



District 
characteristics 


c 

Districts 
vlth high 
schools 


High Importance for estadl Ishlng/iacreaslng ! 


Dal ly 
attend- 
* anco 


Credit 
require* 
mentfi-- 
in core 
subjects 


Study 
skills 
courses 


Minimum 
competency 

require- 
ments for 
graduation 


In- 
service 
teacher 
training 


Minimum 
compe- 
tency 
tests 
for 

teachers 


Amount 

of 
home- 
work 


School 
day or 
year 


. ., 

I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 










(l{i percents of column 2) 






Total * • . « 


1 1 , 370 


66 


47 


47 


29 


28 


9 




5 


Enrollment nizet 




















tc . than 2,500 , . 


7,787 


63 


45 


45 


25 


23 


8 


4 


4 


2,&v0 - 9,999 . . 


2,942 


69 


51 


51 


34 


35 


11 


14 


6 




641 


83 


57 


46 


52 


49 


14 


14 


12 - 


(log ion i 




















North Atlantic . . . 


2,C79 


62 


58 


53 




72 


3 


8 


3 


Great Lakcn and 






















4,69m 


57 


40 


38 


19 


21 


4 


4 


5 




1,688 


74 


48 


49 


44 


37 


25 


9 


H 


WcHt Arm South- 






















2,911 


79 


51 


56 


31 


38 


13 


10 


8 


Metropolitan status! 






















7,280 


63 


43 




25 


28 


8 


6 


3 




3,725 


69 


54 


43 


35 


26 


11 


6 


8 




366 


90 


59 


51 


47 


45 


5 


12 


14 
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districts Id the other regions. Pro- 
portloflately more districts In the 
Southeast and In the West and South- 
west stroDgly favored Increasing In- 
service trRinlrtg, and estabjlshlng/ 
Increasing minimum competency tests 
* for teachers than those ip the North 
Atlantic and In the Great Lakes and 
Plains. On competency testing for 
teachers 9 the Southeast led all other 
regions 9 with one-^fourth of the dis- 
trict administrators rating these 
tests as highly Important compared 
with 9 percent overall. 

Implementation of Activities to 
Improve Academic Achievement 

Nine out of 10 districts (91 
percent) had Implementect one or more 
of the eight activities between fall 
1979 and spring 1982 (not on table). 
In general I district actions reflec- 
ted the ratings. Activities rated 
highly Important bad bedn Implemented 
by more districts than activities 
rated as less important. For ex- \- 
ple, more than two-thirds <69 per- 
cent) of the districts cp.rriej 
out programs to increase dally 
sttident attendance between fall 1979 
and spring 1982 (table 9). About 
half tte districts reported increas- 
ing core credi.*- requiremoats (53 per- 
cent) and establisMAg or increasing 
study skills courses (48 percent). 

Inservice training had been 
implemented more frequently (36 per- 
cent ) than minimum competency 
requirements for graduation (27 per- 
cent). The three activities rated 
highly important least frequently 
also were, implemented the least. It 
should be noted, however, that while 
only 7 percent of the districts had 
assigned high importance to increas- 
ing homework/ 19 percent bad imple- 
mented this activity in the past 3 
years. 

Differences in implement at ion 
rates by size and metropolitan status 
of the districts generally mirrored 
the differences in importance rat- 



ings. Large districts and urban dis- 
tricts were more likely to have 
implemented activities to Increase 
dally attendance, increase minimum 
competency requirements for gradua- 
tion, and inservice training compared 
with small districts and rural dis- 
triqts . In addition , proportionately 
more urban than rural districts had 
Increased the amount of homework. 

Regional differences were alsa 
found . For example, the highest 
implementation rates of activities 
related to teachers occurred in dis- 
tricts in the Southeast, wher« 53 
per ce nt had increased inservice 
training and 33 percent had estab- 
lished or increased minimum compe- 
tency tests for teachers. Districts 
in the North Atlantic 'reported the 
hig best implementation rates for 
Increasing homework (36 percent). 

Plans for Implementing Activities 
to Improve Academic Achievement 

Increases in daily attendance 
and study skills, courses were planned 
by about half of the districts (table 
10) • Administrators in 43 percent of 
the districts reported pi ans to 
Increase inservice teacher training, 
38 percent Intended to increase core 
credit requirements, and 34 percent 
expected to increase minimum compe- 
tency requirements for graduation. 
Less than one-fifth of the districts 
planned to implement the activities 
with the lowest importance ratings: 
increasing the amount of homework 
(19 percent), establishing or 
increasing minimum competency tests 
for teachers (1.2 percent), and 
extending ;he school day or school 
year (8 perce.3t). 

Although district plans differed 
by size, metropolitan status, and 
region, there were fewer significant 
differences. . Often, differences 
varied from those for Importance 
ratings and implementation reports. 
The data by district cbariicterlstics 
are presented in table 10. 
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TaMe 9.— Percent of dlatrlcte that iMplemented tctivitiea to Improve academic achievement in high 

schools betveei^ fall 1979 and apring 1982, by dlatrlct cbaraoterlsticai 50 States and O.C. , 
fall 1982 
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attend- 
ance 


Credit 
requ ire- 
men ts- 
fn core 
subjects 


Study 

skills 
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Minimum 
competency 

require- 
ments for 
graduation 


In- 
service 
teacher 
training 


Minimum 
compe- 
tency 
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for 
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Amount 

of 
home* 
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ft 

3c hoo 1 
day or 
year 
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49 
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Table 10.— Percent of districts planning to implement activities to improve academic achievement 

in high schools by 1984-85, by district characteristics! 50 States and D.d fall 1982 



District 
characteristics 


Distr lets 
with high 
pehool s 






Plan 


to establlah/ increaset 








Daily 
attend- 
ance 


Credit 
require- 
ments- 
in core 
subjects 


Study 
skills 
courses 


Minimum 
competency 

require- 
ments for 
graduation 


In- 
service 
teacher 
training 


Minimum 
compe^- 
tency 
tests 
for 
teachers 


Amount 

of 
home- 
work 


Sc hoo 1 
day or 
year 


I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 












(In pev "ents of column 2) 










11 


,370 


51 


38 


52 


34 


43 


12 


19 


8 


Enron m^.\it sizet 






















Less than 2, 500 . . 


7 


,787 


49 


38 


51 


34 


40 


12 


14 


9 


2,500 - 9,999 .... 


2 


,942 


58 


36 


55 


37 


47 


12 


29 
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10,000 or more . . . 




641 


49 


46 


58 


28 


53 


16 


27 


8 


Ri liont 






















North Atlantic . . . 


2 


,079 


62 


46 


66 


41 


47 
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32 


10 


Great Lakes and- 


















4 


,693 


40 


26 


45 


30 




4 


12 
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,688 


59 


33 


55 


34 




26 
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,911 


58 


54 


52 


35 
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?! 


12 
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7 


280 


49 
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32 


43 


12 


16 


7 




3 


725 
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41 
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40 


42 


13 


/ 22 


11 






366 


55 


34 


-^48 


26 


60 


10 


31 
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Requirementa and Achievement 



\ Therejir^re a number of analyses 
Ao^e^^jUWt!^ survey data to explore 
the relationship between requirements 
and achievement* These consisted of 
plots of the data, cross-tabulations^ 
and weighted linear retrressions. The 
regression analyses used the follow- 
ing as independent variables: min- 
utes spent in credit classes; credits 
required for graduation (excluding 
physical education/health) ; credits 
required in core subjects; whether 
or not the district required compe- 
tency tests for graduation; wbeth'^r 
or not the district had a formal 
policy requiring the regular assign- 
ment of homework at the senior high 
school level; percent of seniors tak- 
ing the ACT or SAT; and percent of 
students eligible for Title I assist- 
ance. Dependent variables were dis- 
trict average composite ACT scores, 
combined mathematics and verbal SAT 
scores, Ind percent of graduates 
planning to attend 2- or 4-year col- 
leges. These analyses revealed some 
positive r e 1 a 1 1 o Qs h 1 ps between 
requirements and student achievement, 
but the pattern was not consistent 
across the three achievement measures 
(the ACT score, combined SAT score, 
and the percent of high school grad- 
uates intending to go to college). 

For example, school- districts 
whose students spettt more time in 
credit C9ur8es (reporting high num- 
bers of minutes) appeared to have 
significantly higher achievement as 
measured by the mathematics SAT and 
combined mathematics and verbal SAT 
than those that reported low minutes 
(table 11). However, for districts 
that indicated that the ACT was the 
more widely administered test, no 
positive relationship existed between 
time spent in credit classes and 
achievement . 

Thei:e were a number of apparent 
inconsistencies between student 
achievement and other requirements. 
For example, s c h o cH!"^ 1 s t r 1 c t s 
reported similar achievement scores 
and percents of students intending 
tp go to college regardless of 
whether the district required high 
or low numbers of credits (excluding 
physical e d uc a 1 1 on/ h ea 1 1 b ) for 
graduation. In addition, student 
achievement in districts requiring 
competency tests for graduation or 



regular homework at the senior high 
level did not differ significantly 
fro m achievement in districts 
without these requirements* 

The failure to find a consistent 
pattern of posit ive relationships 
between requirements and achievement 
may have arisen fr^m a number of fac- 
tors. First, there is a tendeqcy for 
school districts with lower student 
acbievement to raise formal require- 
ments as a strategy for improving 
achievement, while higher achieving 
districts see less need for this 
type of action. The survey findings 
partially support this, since dis- 
tricts with th^ lowest percents of 
students eligible for ESEA Title I 
assistance (currently Chapter 1 of 
the Edupation Consolidation and 
Improvement Act) have the highest 
achievement, even though their re- 
quirements are the same or lower 
than other districts (not on table). 
Second, in some d ist ricts higher 
requirements are the result of recent 
policy changes to counteract low 
achievement. These policies may not 
have been in effect long enough to 
result in measurable differences in 
achievement. For example, policies 
enacted in the 1981-82 school year 
would have minimal effect on the 
achievement of students in 1981-82, 
but .nay influence the achievement 
test performance of students in later 
years* Third, since these data 
reflect aggregate district averages, 
significant effects are more diffi- 
cult to isolate than if students 
were the unit of analysis. Fourth, 
the average achievement scores of 
sma 11 districts are subject to 
significant variability because they 
are based on relatively few students. 

Some variables that have been 
linked to achievement in other 
studies could not be measured in 
this survey. Among these variables 
are the quality of education, level 
of student preparation on entering 
high school, student motivation, 
teacher exp'^ctations , and per pupil 
exp enditure. Control of these 
variables would permit a more power- 
ful test of the existence or non- 
existence of a relationship between 
requirements and achievement at the 
district level . 
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TaJ:>le 11« — Academic achl«veinent^dl£fer«noeSf by. selected district requirementsi 50 States 
and D.C.e fall 1982 
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The Fast Response Survey System 

The Fast Response Survey System 
(FRSS) was established by NCES so 
that education data, urgently needed 
for planning and policy formulation, 
couid be collected quickly and with 
minimum burden on irespondents • 

The FRSS covers six education 
sectors: 

State education agencies 

(SEA'S); 
Local education agencies 

(LEA*8) ; 

Public elementary and secondary 

schools ; 
Nonpublic elementary and 

secondary schools; • 
Institutions of higher 

education ; 
Noncollegiate postsecondar y 

schools with occupational 

programs. 

All 50 States and the District 
of Columbia are included in the SEA 
sector. For each of the other sec- 
tors » a stratified random sample was 
designed to allow valid national 
estimates to be made* The sample 
sizes range from 500 to 1,000. 

A data -collection network in- 
volving both respondents and coor- 
dinators was developed in each sec- 
tor. Coordinators assist in the 
data collection by maintaining 
liaison with the sampled institutions 
or agencies. The respondents, selec- 
ted to r.eport for their inst itu.t ions 
or agencies, voluntarily*^ provide the 
pol ic'y-or ien ted data requested in 
the questionnaires. 

The Fast Response Survey System 
provides NCES with a mechanism for 
furnishing data quiqkly and effi- 
ciently. All aspects of the syst^m-- 
the sample des*ign, the network of^r^ 
coordinators and respondents, and 
the short quest ionnaires-'have been 
designed with this in mind. 



Methodology for the Survey of School 
Dis t r ic ts on Academic Requirements 
e^nd Achievement 

Samples for the FRSS are often 
designed to meet more than one objec-* 
tive. The objectives for this study 
were: 1) to draw a general purpose 
national sample which could be used 
for the current study as well as 
other potential FRSS surveys; and 2) 
to select the sample so there would 
be no overlap with the prior school 
district sample except for certainty 
units. ' 

To achieve the first objective 
it was necessary to select a strati- 
fied sample from the current 1980-81 ' 
school district universe file allo- 
cating the sanLBLle to size strat-a 
approximately ^oportionate to the 
cumulative square Toot of sch/)ol 
district enrollment. The second 
objective was accomplished by match- 
ing the 1980-81 universe file with 
the 1977-78 universe file (on which 
the prior sample was based) and 
cross-classifying the new selection 
strata by the selection strata used 
in the prior sample. With this 
matching, it was possible to elimi- 
nate the school districts in the 
prior sample from the 1980-81 uni- 
verse and set the desired sampling 
rates for the new sample, accounting ^ 
for the probability of being selected 
in the prior sample while achieving 
the .desired allocation of sample 
(proportionate to the square root of 
enrollment). A stratified systematic 
sample of 700 local education agen- 
cies was then selectetj at the pre- 
scribed rates . 

After excluding districts that 
did not ha.ye high schools, the number 
of potential respondents for this 
study was reduced to 571. Question- 
naires were-.mailed in August 1982. ^ 
Data collection continued until a 93 
percent, response rate (532 completed 
questionnaires) was obtained. 
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* The, r esponse d ata wereLjffllghtjBid 

to produce oatlonal estimates' and a 
welgbt adjustment waf made to account 
for survey nonresponse. Tbe weights 
wore calculated for each cell of a 
two-way tabulation of enrollment size 
and geograpblc region. Table A sbows 
tbe cell and marginal totals used In 
tbe welgbtlng. 

Standard Errors of tbe Statistics 

The findings presented in tbis 
report are estimates based on tbe 
FRSS sample of school districts and 
consequentLy a^re subject to sampling 
variabili>^.^^-i4f_tte questionnaire 
had- been sent to ¥"'Qifferent sample, 
tbe responseix would not have been 
identical; some numbers might nave 
^ been higher, while others might have 
been lower. The estimated standard 
error of a statistic (a measure of 
the variation due to sampling) can be 
used to examine the precision ob- 
tained in a particular sample* If 



possi ble sample s were surveyed 
under similar cond i^ions , ^^lervaTs 
of 1.645 standard eriors below to 
1.645 standard errors above a partic- 
ular statistic would Include the 
average result of these samples in 
approximately 90 percent of the 
cases. For examplOi for tbe average 
mathematics SAT score (table B) , the 
90 percent confidence Interval is 
from 454.5 to 467.7 (461.1 + 1.645 
times 4.0). If this procedure were 
followed for everj^ possible sample, 
about' 90 percent of the intervals 
would Include the average number 
from all possible samples* 

Table B presents standard errors 
for selected questionnaire' items. 
Specific statements of comparison^ in 
the text are significant at the 90 
percent confidence level or better. 
Standard errors for other question- 
naire items and statistics presented 
in tbis report, not Included in 
table B, can be obtained on request. 



Table A. — Number of school dietricte •rlth high schools in the universe and in the sample, 
by enrollment size and region 



Enrol Iment 
size 


Total 


Region 


North 
Atlantic 


Great Lakes 
and Plains 


Southeast p 


Wcfsi and 
Southwest 


Universe 














11,370 


2,079 


4,693 


1,688 


2,910 


2,500 • 4,999 

10,000 - 24,999 


7,787 
1,906 
1,036 
466 
166 
9 


1,109* 

595 
276 
80 
16 

. 3 


a,711* 

580 
264 
105 
31 

rt 


784 
•429 
290 
121 
63 
1 


2,18?* 
302 
206 
160 
56 
3 


Sample 














532 


108 


181 


105 


138 


25,000 - 135,999 


216 
115 
92 
62 
38 
. 9 


30 
39 
23 
11 
2 
3 


99 

33 
26 
13 
8 
2 


20 
26 
26 
17 
15 
1 


67 
17 
17 
21 
13 
3 



♦Adjusted by sample data to exclude mlsclassif ied districts. 

Sourcej U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, School District 
Universe. 
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Table B. — Standard errors of selected Items 



I tern 



Est Imate 



National averages: 

Minutes of credit classes per day for a typical student 298.4 

Credits required for graduation 19.8 

Composite ACT score 19!o 

Mathematics SAT score 46l!l 

Verbal SAT score ^32.8 

Percent of graduates planning to attend 2- or 4-year colleges 48^8 

Percent of students eligible for Title I assistance 2^.2 

c « 

Percent of all dlstrlctsi 

Requiring minimum competency tests for graduation 25.4 

With formal policy requiring regular assignment of homework at 

the senior high school level Pi-. 9 

Indicating that Increasing dally attendance is highly Important' 

for Improving academic achievement 66-0 

Indicating that establishing/Increasing study skills courses 

Is highly Important for Improving academic achievement 46.8 

Indicating that establishing/Increasing requirements for In- 

Korvlce teacher training Is highly Important for Improving 

academic achievement , 27.6 

Indicating that extending the school day or year Is highly 

Important for Improving academic achievement 4.7 

That Implemented programs to Increase dally attendance 

between fall 1979 and spring 1982..*; C8.7 

That established/Increased credit requirements in core subjects 

between fall 1979 and spring 1982 53.4 

That established/Increased requirements for Inservlce teacher 

training between fall 1979 and spring 1982 35.9 

That increased the amount of homework between fall 1979 and 

spring 1982 18.8 

Averages and percents by district characteristics: 

Average credits required for graduation: 

Districts In the Great Lakes and Plains 19. 4 

Districts In the West and Southwest , 21.4 

Average mathematics SAT score: 

Districts In the North Atlantic 464.0 

Districts In the Great Lakes and Plains 478.0 

Districts in the Southeast 421.6 

Suburban districts 467.6 

Urban districts 449.6 

Percent of districts Indicating that Increasing dally attend- 
ance Is Important for Improving academic ^.ach levement : 

Large districts 82.6 

Medium-size districts , 59!o 

Districts In the North Atlantic 6l]9 

Districts in the Southeast 73.6 

Urban districts • 89.6 

Rural districts 63!4 



Standard 
error 



2.0 
. 1 
.1 
4.0 
3.4 
.8 
.7 



1.7 
2.2 
2.6 
3.2 




5.0 
12.1 
8.0 
5.1 
9.5 



3.3 
3.7 
Ci.5 
,4.6 
^4.6 
3.7 
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APPKNDIX (1 



U. S. DEPARTMRNT OF EDUCATION 
NATIONAL CKNTER FOB EDUCATION STATISTICS 
WASHINGTON, O.C. 202^2 



Form approvod 
0MB No. 1850-0503 
App. EKp. n/:82 



Survey of School Districts on Academic 

REQurRfM£nT$ AND-AcniEVEM^ftf- 



This, report in authorized tjy law (20 U.S.C. 1221o-l). While you are not 
iMquirod to reapond, your rboporat Ion la needed to mflke tho re8uUa of 
this Survey comprohonsive. Viccurat ts an d timt ' l y . 



rI'^''^QiT\?'' "u ^?'' In which your district and/or State had formal written policies or requlremunta for 
tho 198i-82 school year applicable at least to your high schools . ^ 



l£5 

I.. I 
I J 
I J 



tig 



A. Minimum competency tests for high school graduation. In which arras are tests roqiiiredi 
Math I. J: Kngl ish/languaqe arts i ! ; Other i | (Specify other 



)7 



QP^^»^tipn fo r the purpose of this sjj^rygy: 

Unit of credltt A class scheduled for a minimum of 200 min. per week (275 mln. for a lab. class) for 36 weeks. 

I. Hloase co:nplete the following Items for the 198U82 school year as they apply to only th e high schools in your 
district, showing the combined effect of State And district roqu i remonts/pract Ice^ — 

A. Number of class periods In a day that a typical student takes for credit 

rr^-i-fi generally required to take 5 class periods for CrodTTTF^^day . Moto than 50» of the 

T^o^Ji « / 6-h period for credit; the other students are in a st. ly hall ox some non-credit activity. 
ThGieforo. a typical student takes 6 periods for credit. ai-'-ivmy. 

Average number of minutes per period (excluding time be-.ween c' asses) _ . 

B. Total number of units of credit required for graduation In your district 

C. Numb<?r of units of credit required in Math ; Science Fngl tsh/language arts ; 

Social studies/history ; Foreign languages , PE/heblth 

0. Circle the grade span during which most students accrue tho. required unit., of credit; 9-12 10-12 

E. Haxljnum nufpber of units of credit a student can earn during the above grade span (excluding night/summer school 
and credit by examination) . Number of units of credit. If any, earned below this grade span . 

F. How many units of credit do students usually have when they graduate? 

G. How many units of credit In core sublect areas (English/language arts, math, science, social studies/history, 
and foreign languagns) do students usually complnto In their senior year? 



I ..I B. Required in-service teacher trainl-.g for subject master competence, e.g.. In math for math teachers, 
in science for science teachers. In which areas: M«th ! |; Scloncw |_|; Engl Ish/languaqe arts I |? 

\_\ C. Required minimum competency teats for new or already-employed teachers. {May be State requirement.) 

In which areast Math |_|; Science | | j English/language arts \ __\ j General Knowledge | f? 



III. A. At what level(s) does your district have formal policies requiring regular assignment of homework? 
Klom. j _|| Jr. High/Middle \__\t Sr. High Does not require 

B. la Assigned homework required to be re/iewed or graded by a toacher/i eachlng assistant? yes f h No 

C. I9 it required that the results^of homework assignments be dlscusseu with students? Yes | ! j No 1 



L.I. 



ERIC 



A. Check high, medium, or low to Indicate the current B. Check yea or no for each of the activities your district 
import/.n'** to district policy of each of the has implemented in high schools between the 1979-80 and 

following activities (relative to each other) for 1981-82 school years. 

improving academic achievement in high Schools C. Check yes or fio for each of the activities your district 
in s'our district. Is planning to implement In high schools by tho 1984-8S 

I schoo 1 year . 



A. 

Importance 



High 



Medium 



Low 



Activities to improve academic achievement 



B. 

Implemented 



1. Increase units of credit required In core subject areas 



2. Establish/Increase minimum competency requirements for graduation 



3. Increase amount of homework 



4, Extend the school day or the school year 



S. Increase dally attendance 



6. Establish/increase courses to Improve students' s|udy skills/habits 



7. Establish/increase requirements for In-service teacher trainihg for 
subject matter competence 



8. Establish/Increase minimum competency tests for teachers 



yes 



No 



C. 

Plann ing 



yes 



Please corrplete the following itews fot the 1981-82 school year, 

A. Perconr of jji^l district students that are eligible for Title I assistance 

B. Perrpnt of daily absenteeism In your high sch ools 

C. Average SAT score Math Verbal OR Composite ACT score 



(Answer for one test only, whichever 



in B»oro widely administered to stud«^nts in your district. If 1981-82 scores are not available, give scores for 

19R0~81.) F.stimated percent of district seniors that took this test ^, 

E'ltuT-atod percent of hl>|h school graduates that intend to go to a 2 or 4 year college 



P»»r3on romploting form 
Srhool district 



Title 



State 



Phone ( 



F.n (NCES) 2379-15, 8/82 



30 




